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I 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  succession  of  different  forms 
of  restraint  on  political  expression: 
criminal  anarchy  statutes,  sedition 
laws,  deportations,  Congressional  anti¬ 
subversive  probes,  loyalty  oaths,  en¬ 
forced  registration.  These  and  related 
measures  still  survive.  But  in  recent 
years  new,  more  formidable  ways 
of  responding  to  political  and  social 
movements  on  the  left  have  emerged. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
system  of  political  intelligence,  which 
is  rapidly  coalescing  into  a  national 
network.1 

Despite  the  efforts  of  intelligence 
officials  to  keep  intelligence  operations 
secret,  reliable  information  about  our 
intelligence  system  is  steadily  accumu¬ 
lating.  We  now  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  methods  and  targets  of  political 
surveillance.  As  a  result,  we  can  no 
longer  seriously  doubt  that  the  main 
purpose  of  such  activity  is  political 
control  of  dissent  or  that  the  fre¬ 
quently  advanced  justifications  of  law 
enforcement  or  national  security  are 
often  no  more  than  a  “cover.” 

On  March  21,  1971,  a  group  calling 
itself  the  Citizens’  Commission  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  FBI  mailed  or  delivered  to 
a  congressman  and  senator  as  well  as  to 
the  Washington  Post,  The  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a 
packet  containing  fourteen  documents, 
selected  from  over  1,000  stolen  from  a 
small  FBI  office  in  Media,  Pennsylvania, 
a  suburb  of -Philadelphia.  The  fourteen 

JThe  term  “intelligence”  as  used  in 
this  article  is  adapted  from  foreign 
intelligence  usage  and  practice.  It  de¬ 
scribes  a  body  of  techniques  for  col¬ 
lecting  political  information  about  a 
“subject”  (physical  surveillance,  photog¬ 
raphy,  electronic  eavesdropping,  in- 
formers-planted  or  recruited  “in 
place”— and  other  deceptive  or  clandes¬ 
tine  practices),  the  product  of  these 
activities  (files  and  dossiers),  and  a  set 
of  political  assumptions  (the  intel¬ 
ligence  mind). 


documents,  all  of  them  of  recent  date 
and  undisputed  authenticity,  show  that 
the  FBI  concentrates  much  of  its 
investigative  effort  on  college  dissenters 
and  black  student  groups.  According  to 
a  memorandum  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
such  groups  “pose  a  definite  threat  to 


Swarthmore  College  philosophy  profes¬ 
sor  regarded  as  a  “radical,”  the  FBI 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  local 
police  and  postmaster,  as  well  as  a 
campus  security  officer  and  switch¬ 
board  operator.  In  one  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  the  FBI  agent  in  charge  of  the 
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the  Nation’s  stability  and  security,”  a 
conclusion  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
support  and  that  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  The  New  York  Times  have 
challenged. 

When  conducting  surveillance  of  a 


Philadelphia  bureau  instructs  his  agents 
at  Media  that  more  interviews  are 

...  in  order  .  .  .  for  plenty  of 
reasons,  chief  of  which  are  it  will 
enhance  the  paranoia  endemic  in 
these  circles  and  will  further  serve 
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to  get  the  point  across  that  there  is 
an  FBI  agent  behind  every  mailbox. 

In  addition,  some  will  be  overcome 
by  the  overwhelming  personalities 
of  the  contacting  agent  and  will 
volunteer  to  tell  all— perhaps  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

D  ramatic  disclosures  of  this  sort  as 
well  as  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on 
Army  intelligence  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  cure  the  surviving  skepticism 
about  these  practices.  Until  fairly  re¬ 
cently  even  the  targets  of  surveillance 
were  reluctant  to  credit  the  existence 
of  police  activities  which  violate  the 
most  deeply  held  premises  of  their 
society.  But  political  surveillance  has 
become  so  obtrusive  and  its  targets  so 
numerous  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
easily  ignored  or  justified.  A  sharper 
awareness  of  intelligence  has,  in  turn, 
opened  up  new  sources  of  data  about  a 
field  which  I  have  been  researching 
since  the  McCarthy  era.2 

Of  course  dossiers,  informers,  and 
infiltrators  are  hardly  new.  But  since  the 
early  Sixties,  when  attorneys  general  in 
the  South  formed  a  rudimentary  intelli¬ 
gence  network  in  order  to  curb  the 
integrationist  activities  of  students,  po¬ 
litical  surveillance  and  associated  prac¬ 
tices  have  spread  throughout  the  nation. 

Surveillance  has  expanded  largely 
because  of  the  scale  and  militance  of 
the  protest  movements  that  erupted  in 
the  Sixties.  Policy  makers  and  officers 
of  intelligence  agencies  were  then  faced 
with  the  need  to  identify  and  control 
new  actors  on  a  new  political  stage-no 
easy  matter  in  view  of  the  anarchic 
radical  milieu,  characterized  by  highly 
mobile  and  anonymous  young  people, 
who  tend  to  be  hostile  to  formal 
organization  and  leadership.  The  social 
remoteness  of  new  radicals  concenlrat- 

2This  article  is  a  distillation  of  verified 
materials,  many  of  them  documentary, 
drawn  from  the  files  of  the  ACLU 
political  surveillance  project  and  based 
on  the  following  sources:  court  pro¬ 
ceedings;  legislative  and  administrative 
hearings;  reports  by  informers  and 
police  agents  to  intelligence  units; 
intelligence  evaluations  and  summaries 
by  intelligence  staff  and  command 
personnel;  interviews  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  subjects,  informers,  and 
intelligence  officers;  the  files  of 
lawyers  and  civil  liberties  groups;  TV 
scripts,  police  journals  and  manuals, 
graduate  theses,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles;  and  the  responses  to  a 
detailed  questionnaire. 


ed  in  “tribal,”  self-contained  groups 
made  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
identify  them. 

Most  of  the  existing  intelligence 
agencies  at  that  time  were  no  more 
effective  than  other  institutions  in  our 
society.  Their  techniques  were  as  out¬ 
moded  as  their  notions  of  subversion 
dominated  by  an  old  Left  composed  of 
“Communists,”  “fellow  travelers,”  and 
“fronts.”  Intelligence  files  were  choked 
with  millions  of  dossiers  of  aging  or 
dead  radicals.  At  the  same  time,  new 
gadge  try -miniaturization,  audio-elec¬ 
tronics,  infrared  lens  cameras,  comput¬ 
ers,  and  data  banks— gave  intelligence 
possibilities  undreamed  of  by  the  most 
zealous  practitioners  of  the  repressive 
arts  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

According  to  the  herald  of  the 
“technetronic”  society,  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  new  developments  in  tech¬ 
nology  will  make  it  “possible  to  assert 
almost  continuous  surveillance  over 
every  citizen  and  maintain  up-to-date 
files,  containing  even  personal  informa¬ 
tion  about  the.  .  .behavior  of  the  cit¬ 
izen,  in  addition  to  the  more  custom¬ 
ary  data.”  Full  access  to  critical  data, 
he  adds,  will  give  the  undercover  agent 
and  the  roving  political  spy  greater 
flexibility  in  planning  and  executing 
countermeasures.3 

II 

Twenty  federal  agencies  are  engaged  in 
intelligence  activities.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  are: 

—the  FBI,  with  an  estimated  2,000 
agents  on  political  investigative  assign¬ 
ments  in  charge  of  thousands  of  under¬ 
cover  informers, 

—the  Army,  which  concededly  had 
at  one  time  1,200  agents  in  the  field, 
together  with  a  huge  staff  operating  a 
dossier  bank  of  25  million  “personal- 

3  To  hasten  the  arrival  of  this  brave 
new  world,  federal  funds  allocated  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  being  channeled  to 
state  and  local  police  units  to  subsidize 
such  surveillance  gear  as  twenty-four 
hour  infrared  lens  closed  circuit  TV 
cameras  which  are  being  attached  to 
telephone  poles  on  the  streets  of 
American  cities.  Sensors  and  other 
electronic  gadgetry  developed  for  the 
military  in  Indochina  are  being  adapted 
for  internal  intelligence  use  and  tested 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  a  number 
of  cities. 


ities,” 

— the  CIA, 

—the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (for 
several  weeks  in  1970  its  agents  re¬ 
quested  access  to  the  circulation  re¬ 
cords  of  public  libraries  in  a  number  of 
cities  in  order  to  learn  the  names  of 
borrowers  of  books  on  explosives  and 
other  “militant  and  subversive”  sub¬ 
jects,  a  practice  which  it  defended  as 
“just  a  continual  budding  of  informa¬ 
tion”), 

—the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Post  Office, 

—the  Secret  Service  (where  names  of 
50,000  “persons  of  interest”  are  on 
file), 

—the  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department, 

—the  Civil  Service  Commission  (15 
million  names  of  “subversive  activity” 
suspects), 

-the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service, 

-the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard, 

—the  Passport  Division  of.  the  State 
Department, 

—the  Department  of  Justice  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Service  which  feeds 
information  into  its  computerized  In¬ 
ter-Divisional  Intelligence  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Unit,4 

—civil  rights  and  poverty  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Executive  Department  agencies  cooper¬ 
ate  with  and  are  supplemented  by  the 
Congressional  anti-subversive  commit¬ 
tees. 

Intelligence  operations  are  also  flour¬ 
ishing  in  states  and  counties.  A  typical 
state  intelligence  agency  is  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Division  of  Subversive  Activ¬ 
ities  which  conducts  investigations  in 
response  to  complaints  by  private  cit- 


4 It  was  on  the  basis  of  information 
supplied  by  this  unit  that  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  was  informed  in  a 
confidential  memorandum  that  the 
likelihood  of  violence  during  the  No¬ 
vember,  1969,  moratorium  was  “ex¬ 
tremely  high  .  .  .  beyond  the  violence 
which  was  witnessed  during  the  Penta¬ 
gon  demonstration  in  October,  1967, 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  in  August,  1968,  and  the 
demonstration  in  Chicago  on  October 
11th  conducted  by  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.”  This  prophecy 
turned  out  to  be  unfounded. 


izens  and  acts  as  a  central  repository 
for  information  about  subversion.  The 
Division’s  Annual  Report  for  1969  is 
revealing: 

A  file  is  kept  of  peace  groups,  civil 
rightists  and  other  such  groups 
where,  due  to  their  enthusiasm, 
they  might  have  a  tendency  to 
adopt  or  show  a  policy  of  advoca¬ 
ting  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  other 
persons  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution.  These  files  are  kept 
up-dated  by  communications  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  Subversive  Activities 
units  in  other  states  and  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  files  in  this  Division  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Defense, 
U.S.  Army  Intelligence,  Federal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Treasury 
Department,  several  departments 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Industrial 
Plants  and  Educational  Institutions 
now  clear  with  this  Division  on 
security  checks.* 

Requests  for  investigations,  or 
assistance  in  investigations,  received 
from  various  police  departments. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  Subversive  Activ¬ 
ities  Control  Board,  complied  with 
such  requests  [ sic  ] . 

Members  of  the  Division  at¬ 
tended  demonstrations  conducted 
in  the  area  by  various  groups. 
Note  was  made  of  the  leaders  and 
organizations  participating,  occa¬ 
sionally  photographs  are  taken,  the 
persons  identified,  and  a  file  was 
made. 

The  Division  is  continuing  to 
compile  and  tabulate  a  check  on 
new  organizations  in  the  Civil 
Rights  area  so  as  to  be  sure  of  any 
inclinations  toward  communist- 
front  activities  or  the  infiltration 
into  these  organizations  of  known 
communists  or  communist  sympa¬ 
thizers. 

During  the  past  year,  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  activity  of  the 
Communist  and  Subversive  Groups 
in  racial  demonstrations  through¬ 
out  the  country,  this  Division  has 
kept  a  watch  on  these  develop¬ 
ments  so  as  to  note  any  trend 
toward  that  end  in  Massachusetts. 

During  the  past  year,  this  Divi¬ 
sion  continued  to  submit  informa¬ 


tion  relative  to  subversive  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  to  several 
local  police  departments  who  are 
in  the  process,  or  have  started, 
Intelligence  Units  within  their  re¬ 
spective  departments. 

Sometimes  state  intelligence  agencies 
operate  under  concealed  or  obscure 
auspices.  For  example,  the  Ohio  High¬ 
way  Patrol  runs  an  intelligence  unit 
which  claims  to  have  recruited  student 
informers  on  every  campus  in  the 
state.  According  to  the  head  of  the 
unit,  “We  have  actually  had  informers 
who  are  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  [«c]  of  various  dissident 
groups.”  State  intelligence  units  are 
also  at  work  in  several  universities  in 
Maryland  and  Illinois. 

Urban  intelligence  units  (“red 
squads”)  have  multiplied  greatly  and 
are  becoming  a  standard  tool  in  local 
police  practice.  Increasingly  powerful, 
they  operate  under  a  variety  of  names 
(Anti-Subversive  Squad,  Intelligence 
Unit,  Civil  Disobedience  Unit);  in  some 
cases  they  use  a  “Human  Relations”  or 
“Community  Relations”  cover,  which 
is  considered  an  efficient  means  of 
penetrating  the  ghetto.5 

Black  communities  swarm  with  ur¬ 
ban  intelligence  agents  and  informers, 
as  do  university  and  peace  groups; 


s  Police  departments  have  in  recent 
years  been  loaded  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  commissions  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups  to  develop  intelligence 
techniques  as  a  means  of  curbing 
crime-especially  organized  crime.  But 
the  intelligence  units  which  have  come 
into  being  as  a  result  have  been 
converted  into  instruments  for  political 
surveillance-especially  of  the  ghetto. 

The  day  and  night  surveillance  of 
blacks,  as  a  group,  by  these  newly 
constituted  units  is  considered  self-jus¬ 
tifying,  very  much  like  the  surveillance 
of  aliens  in  the  Twenties.  This  is  true 
even  of  small  and  medium-sized  cities, 
which  are  rife  with  mounting  crime 
and  corruption,  but  proud  of  their 
“mod  squads”  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligence  “inputs”  to  the 
ghetto,  the  “long-hair”  community, 
and  the  campus. 

As  for  the  large  cities,  there  are, 
according  to  Illinois  Police  Superinten¬ 
dent  James  T.  McGuire,  more  police  in 
the  Chicago  area  on  political  intelli¬ 
gence  assignments  than  are  engaged  in 
fighting  organized  crime.  The  same  is 
true  in  Philadelphia. 


invitations  to  young  people  to  defect 
or  to  sell  information  at  high  prices  are 
becoming  routine.  Young  college  grad¬ 
uates— black  and  white— are  offered 
“career  opportunities”  in  urban  intel¬ 
ligence;  courses  in  intelligence  and 
surveillance  are  being  taught  to  munic¬ 
ipal  police  units  and  campus  security 
police.6 

In  fact,  the  campus  constabulary  is 
spreading  throughout  the  country’s 
higher  education  community.  Its  func¬ 
tions  are  expanding  to  include  clan¬ 
destine  intelligence  activities  such  as 
undercover  work  and  wiretapping  and 
are  meshed  with  the  work  of  other 
intelligence  agencies.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  this  new  collaboration  in  one  of  the 
recent  Media  documents,  dated  No¬ 
vember  13,  1970. 

On  11/12/70  MR.  HENRY 
PE1RSOL,  Security  Officer, 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 

Pa.  advised  that  DANIEL  BEN¬ 
NETT  is  a  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  that  School  and  in  charge  of 
the  Philosophy  Department.  He 
has  been  there  about  three  years 
having  previously  taught  at 
University  of  Mass.  MRS.  BEN¬ 
NETT  is  not  employed  and  there 
are  two  small  children  in  the 
family  ages  about  8  to  1  2  years. 

The  BENNETTs  reside  in  a 
semi-detached  house  located  near 
PEIRSOL’s  residence  although  he 
does  not  have  any  social  contact 
with  them.  PEIRSOL  has  noted 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anyone  other  than  the  BENNETTs 
residing  at  their  home  but  that 
numerous  college  students  visit 
there  frequently.  BENNETT  drives 
a  two  tone  blue,  VW  station 
wagon,  bearing  Penna.  license 
5V0245.  There  are  no  other  cars 
in  the  family  and  no  other  cars 
normally  parked  in  their  driveway. 


6The  campus  has  become  the  theater 
of  intensive  intelligence  activities  by 
undercover  urban  police  agents  and 
paid  informers.  A  recent  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  Division,  Academic  Senate, 
concludes  that  “there  are  undercover 
activities  by  governmental  agencies  on 
campus,  that  some  of  these  activities 
are  conducted  by  operatives  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  that  it 
is  unclear  what  other  agencies,  if  anv 
are  involved.” 


PEIRSOL  was  funished  [j/'c] 
with  the  wanted  flyers  on  the 
subjects  and  he  stated  he  would 
remain  alert  in  his  neighborhood 
for  their  possible  appearance.  Also 
he  will  alert  his  sources  at  the 
college  for  any  information  about 
the  subjects  particularly  any  infor¬ 
mation  that  subjects  might  be  in 
contact  with  the  BENNETTS. 

(Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
quality  of  FBI  reporting  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  this 
report  is  not  true.  As  Professor  Bennett 
has  pointed  out,  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  of  the  “wanted  flyers,’’ 
has  one  child  not  two,  and  owns  two 
cars  not  one.) 

M  any  of  the  red  squads  run  by  city 
police  are  growing  so  fast  that  they  are 
hard  put  to  find  enough  agents.  The 
permanent  intelligence  staffs  are  fre¬ 
quently  augmented  by  detectives  and 
plainclothesmen-as  Chicago’s  regular 
intelligence  unit  was  doubled  for  the 
SDS  convention  in  1969.  There  are-also 
many  informer  recruits  and  trainees 
who  report  to  intelligence  units  but  are 
not  counted  as  employees  or  officers. 
The  official  membership  of  Detroit’s  in¬ 
telligence  unit,  which  was  formed  in 
1961,  grew  by  1968  to  seventy  mem¬ 
bers.  In  1968,  Boston  had  forty  agents. 
New  York  had  at  least  sixty-eight  on  its 
intelligence  staff  (ninety  as  of  1970) 
and  fifty-five  more  line  agents  planted 
undercover;  Chicago  had  more  than 
500,  Houston  fourteen.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  doubled  its 
Intelligence  Division  personnel  from 
eighty-four  in  1969  to  167  in  1970. 

Intelligence  is  not  a  wholly  public 
function.  Political  surveillance  has  been 
routinely  practiced  by  private  detect¬ 
ives  since  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
objections  to  a  political  police  force 
left  the  Pinkerton  and  Burns  agencies 
free  to  engage  in  these  activities  with¬ 
out  official  competition.  Today  the 
private  agencies  are  an  important  chan¬ 
nel  for  political  intelligence.  Often 
they  recruit  employees  with  access  to 
official  files  from  government  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  and  sell  such  information 
to  private  industry.7 


7 A  Dayton,  Ohio,  firm  which  calls 
itself  Agitator  Detection,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tises  a  “sure-fire  method  for  keeping 
radical  America  out  of  work”:  “We 
have,”  the  company  boasts,  “complete, 


Local  and  national  intelligence 
agencies  are  beginning  to  coalesce  into 
an  “intelligence  community.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  young  demonstrators  who 
came  to  Chicago  in  1968  encountered 
red  squad  operatives  from  their  home 
towns.  The  overheated  reports  of  these 
visiting  local  agents  led  Mayor  Daley’s 
office  to  conclude  that  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Johnson  had  been  hatched. 
The  urban  agents  cooperated  with  their 
federal  counterparts,  as  well  as  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  secret  operatives 
at  the  Chicago  demonstrations.  During 
the  subsequent  conspiracy  trial  no 
fewer  than  thirty  of  about  forty 
substantive  prosecution  witnesses  were 
police  agents  or  infiltrators  associated 
with  governmental  surveillance  at  var¬ 
ious  levels. 

The  FBI  plays  a  central  role  in 
coordinating  the  intelligence  system;  it 
exchanges  information  with  other 
agencies,  performs  investigative  work 
for  intelligence  groups  with  limited 
jurisdiction,  and  trains  intelligence 
agents  for  service  in  other  agencies.  Its 
intelligence  techniques  and  political 
standards  serve  as  a  model  for  local 
operations.  It  compiles  albums  of 
photographs  and  files  of  activists  which 
are  transmitted  to  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States.8 

Congressional  anti-subversive  com¬ 
mittees  have  also  expanded  their  intel¬ 
ligence  activities  beyond  the  passive 
compilation  of  dossiers  available  only 
to  government  investigative  personnel. 
They  now  provide  a  forum  for  local 
intelligence  agencies,  publish  dossiers. 

computerized  files  on  every  known 
American  dissident.  .  .  .  And  all  160 
million  of  their  friends,  relatives  and 
fellow  travelers.” 

A  scattering  of  right-wing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  publications  across  the  coun¬ 
try  also  has  access  to  intelligence  data. 
For  example,  the  Church  League  of 
America,  headed  by  Edgar  Bundy, 
boasts  of  its  over  7  million  cross- 
indexed  files  of  political  suspects,  its 
“working  relationships”  with  “leading 
law  enforcement  agencies,”  and  its 
cooperation  with  undercover  agents. 

1  hese  organizations  are  prized  by  in¬ 
telligence  agencies  because  they  share 
the  basic  intelligence  assumption  that 
the  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  subversive  conspiracy.  Intelligence 
agents  and  informers  use  the  platform 
and  publications  of  the  far  right  to 
document  this  thesis  with  “inside” 
information. 


mug  shots,  and  other  photographs  of 
subjects  obtained  by  surveillance  and 
supplied  by  police  witnesses.9  They  also 
independently  engage  in  intelligence 
activities. 

Ill 

The  changing  role  of  the  police  in 
carrying  out  surveillance  was  described 
a  few  years  ago  by  Inspector  Harry 
Fox  of  the  Philadelphia  police.  In  his 
Senate  testimony,  he  said: 

Police  now  have  become  “watch¬ 
dogs”  and  “observers”  Of  vocal, 
subversive  and  revolutionary  mind¬ 
ed  people.  This  function  has  been 
institutionalized  in  Philadelphia  in 
a  “civil-disobedience  unit”  com¬ 
posed  of  selected  and  highly  train¬ 
ed  plainclothesmen.  They  cover  all 
meetings,  rallies,  lectures,  marches, 
sit-ins,  laydowns,  fasts,  vigils,  or 
any  other  type  of  demonstration 
that  has  ominous  overtones. 

These  officers  know  by  sight  the 
hard  core  men  and  women  who 
lead  and  inspire  demonstrations. 
They  know  their  associates,  family 
ties,  techniques,  and  affiliations 
with  organizations  leaning  toward 
Communism  both  on  and  off  the 
Attorney  General’s  list.  They  see 
them  day  in  and  day  out  recruit¬ 
ing,  planning,  carrying  signs,  and 
verbally  assaulting  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

Yes,  the  police  role  has  become 
one  of  .  . .  surveillance,  taking 


8  The  FBI  circulates  through  its  own 
internal  intelligence  channels  a  docu¬ 
ment  known  as  the  “agitator  index,” 
which  is  made  available  to  local  agen¬ 
cies.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
the  Washington  field  office  of  the  FBI 
compiled  an  elaborate  collection  of 
dossiers  and  photographs  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Resurrection  City 
demonstration. 

That  material  was  thereafter  augment¬ 
ed  and  organized  into  an  album;  mul¬ 
tiple  copies  were  made  and  transmitted 
to  the  Chicago  police  for  use  in  dealing 
with  protest  activity  around  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention.  The  FBI  agent  who 
was  responsible  for  the  idea  received  a 
special  commendation.  Such  albums  of 
“known  leftists”  are  now  widely  circu¬ 
lated. 

9 In  a  hearing  last  year,  Chief  Counsel 
Sourwine  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secur¬ 
ity  Subcommittee  described  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  mission  in  these  words: 

“We  seek  information  with  respect 


photographs,  identifying  partici¬ 
pants,  and  making  records  of  the 
events.  On  this  basis,  local  police 
are  able  to  piece  together  this 
jigsaw  puzzle  and  see  the  wide¬ 
spread  activity  of  the  hard  core 
demonstrators  and  instigators. 

This  account  naturally  omits  the 
harassing  and  “guerrilla  warfare” 
aspects  of  police  tactics.  To  the  police¬ 
man,  public  protest  is  an  unwelcome 
disruption  of  the  tranquillity  which  he 
regards  as  natural  and  proper.  His 
response  to  antiwar  activities  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hostile  because  he  sees  himself 
as  a  beleaguered  defender  of  “patriot¬ 
ic”  values,  which  he  tends  to  protect 
by  abusing  his  power,  harassing  demon¬ 
strators,  and  intimidating  suspects.  His 
resentment  and  anger  are  provoked  in 
the  same  way  by  the  nonconformity 
and  personal  style  of  many  young 
people,  who  are  now  the  principal 
targets  of  heavy  surveillance  and  who 
are  constantly  subjected  to  detention 
and  arrest  on  flimsy  charges. 

Rotest  activities  have  inevitably  serv¬ 
ed  to  draw  the  police  into  politics  and 
to  expand  their  intelligence  functions. 
Especially  ominous  is  the  widening  use 
of  photographic  surveillance  by  intelli¬ 
gence  units.  Police  in  communities 
throughout  the  country  systematically 
photograph  demonstrations,  parades, 
confrontations,  vigils,  rallies,  presenta¬ 
tions  of  petitions  to  congressmen  and 
senators,  and  related  activities.  The 
photographers  attached  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  intelligence  unit,  for  example, 
cover  more  than  a  thousand  demon¬ 
strations  a  year.  Any  “incident”  con¬ 
sidered  “controversial”  is  a  predictable 
subject  for  the  police  photographer, 
to  the  persons  who  head  these  subver¬ 
sive  organizations  and  are  active  in 
them  and  who  participate  in  them,  the 
persons  who  support  them:  about  the 
interconnections,  the  channels  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  sources  of  funds. 

“We  are  asking  police  departments 
from  all  across  the  country  to  sift  their 
records  and  bring  these  facts  here  for 
the  committee  ...  by  gathering  all  of 
the  available  information  from  leading 
police  departments  throughout  the 
country,  the  committee  hopes  to  be 
able  eventually  to  present  a  picture. 
We  are  charting  the  organizations  in 
each  area,  the  persons  in  each  area 
who  are  connected  .  .  .  and  we  hope 
when  we  finish  we  will  have  a  picture 
which  will  show  just  what  this  country 
is  up  against.” 


Protest  demonstrations  against  the 
Vietnam  war  are  automatically  consid¬ 
ered  “controversial,”  but  not  those  in 
favor.  In  the  South,  photographing 
integrationist  protesters  is  given  top 
priority. 

Subjects  are  often  photographed  from 
as  close  as  three  to  five  feet.  Some¬ 
times  police  photographers  openly  rid¬ 
icule  the  demonstrators.  Children  who 
accompany  their  parents  are  photo¬ 
graphed  as  are  casual  bystanders  and 
nonparticipants.  To  convey  and  con¬ 
ceal  photographic  equipment,  panel 
trucks  are  sometimes  used,  occasionally 
camouflaged  to  look  like  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  television  station  (referred 
to  by  veteran  surveillance  subjects  as 


The  appendix  to  the  volume  from 
which  this  is  quoted  contains  a  series 
of  documents  from  the  intelligence 
files  of  the  Flint,  Michigan,  Police 
Department  including  a  “steno  pad” 
which  “was  owned  by  one  of  the  top 
members  of  the  SDS,”  taken  from  a 
car  in  a  raid  which  had  no  justifiable 
basis. 


“WFB1”).  Surveillance  photographers 
acquire  spurious  press  credentials;  bona 
fide  cameramen  often  moonlight  as 
police  or  FBI  informers. 10  Sup¬ 
plementary  photographic  data  are  oc¬ 
casionally  obtained  from  cooperating 
newspaper  and  television  stations. 

Photographs  are  sometimes  covertly 
taken  by  unobtrusive  plainclothesmen 
when  a  “respectable”  group  is  in- 
volved-for  example,  parents  picketing 
a  school.  Usually,  however,  policemen, 
sometimes  in  uniform,  do  not  bother 
to  conceal  their  activities:  they  either 
man  the  cameras  themselves  or  direct 
their  aides  by  pointing  out  individuals 
or  groups  to  be  photographed.  The 
deterrent  effect  of  open  photography 


10ln  view  of  the  overwhelming  need 
for  identification  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  informers  with  photographic  skills 
are  paid  a  bonus.  Louis  Salzberg,  a 
New  York  photographer,  received 
about  $10,000  in  the  two  years  he 
served  as  an  FBI  informer.  He  used 
this  money  to  finance  a  studio  which 
sold  pictures  to  left  publications,  the 
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This  newsletter  will  be  produces  at  Irregular 
lnterv.-  Is  ao  needed  to  keep  those  persons  dealing  with 
Now  Left  problems  up  to  date  In  an  Inform.- 1  way.  It  13 
not  a  serial  ar.o  Is  considered  an  Informal  routing  slip. 

It  should  be  given  the  security  afforded  a  Bureau  serial, 
classified  confidential,  but  may  be  destroyed  when  original 
purpose  Is  served. 

The  New  Left  conference  ot  S0G  9/10-11/70  produced 
some  comments: 

In  disseminating  reports  recommending  for  the  SI 
It  Is  preferable  t.o  designate  and  disseminate  to  Secret 
Service  Immediately  and  put  the  ?D-37u  (the  buck  slip  to 
Secret  Service)  on  the  second  Bureau  copy. 

There  was  a  pretty  goners  1  concensus  that  more 
Interviews  with  these  subjects  and  hangers -on  are  In  order 
for  plenty  of  reasons,  chief  of  which  are  it  will  enhance 
the  paranoia  endemic  In  these  circles  and  will  further 
serve  to  get  the  point  across  tr.ere  Is  an  ?BI  Agent  behind 
every  mailbox.  In  addition,  some  will  be  overcome  by  the 
overwhelming  personalities  of  the  contacting  agent  and  volunteer 
to  tell  ell  -  perhaps  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  Director 
has  okayed  PSI’s  and  Si's  age  18  to  21.  We  have  been  blocked 
off  from  this  critical  age  group  In  the  past.  Let  us  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

In  payments  to  informants.  If  the  total  of 
services  and  expenses  to  an  Informant  is  loss  “than  $300 
In  a  lump  sum  payment  or  par  month,  our  request  for  such 
payment  Is  ,v  n.iien  wltr.lr.  division  5.  If  the  lump  sum 
payment  or  monthly  aut.-.orlvsetion  Is  $300  or  marc.  It  must 
be  approaeoeo  on  •  much  hi. in er  level.  Sc  to :  If  an  informant 
Is  to  travel  rajtvine  Our  division  end  we  initially  go  In 
a  no  request  .-xp>  payment  of  less  tr.:,.-.  $300,  It  can  be 
handled  simply  while  ...V:  ne.-v cau  pay„i.-nt  c;  n  be  requested 
later  based  on  what  he  nea  pronucou. 
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From  the  FBI  Media  documents. 


is  not  lost  on  the  police  nut  is  justified 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it 
‘‘cools"  the  "subversive  agitator"  and 
prevents  potential  lawlessness.11 

Photographs  of  individuals  not  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  police  are  submit¬ 
ted  to  informers  and  undercover  agents 
for  identification.  Sometimes  tentative 
identifications  are  verified  by  auto¬ 
mobile  license  numbers  which  the 
police  systematically  collect  at  meet¬ 
ings  and  rallies  and  in  front  of  the 
houses  of  “known  militants.”  Then 
they  ask  other  agencies,  urban,  state, 
and  federal,  to  help  to  identify  the 
subjects. 

Once  the  individual  is  identified,  his 
name  is  entered  in  an  index.  The  local 
intelligence  unit  then  sets  out  to 
obtain  information  about  the  subject- 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
attendance  at  a  single  “controversial” 
event-from  other  intelligence  sources, 
state  and  federal.  In  addition,  the 
contents  of  the  file  are  passed  on,  as 
C’aptain  Drake,  Commander  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department,  has  ex¬ 
plained,  to  “every  conceivable  author¬ 
ity  that  might  have  an  interest  in 
causing  any  prosecution  or  further 
investigation  of  these  persons.  .  .  .” 

IV 

Photography  describes  the  subject.  But 
other  techniques  must  also  be  used  to 
obtain  political  data.  These  include 
interrogation  of  associates,  employers, 
landlords,  etc.,  collection  of  data  about 

negatives  of  which  were  turned  over  to 
the  FBI.  He  surfaced  at  the  Chicago 
conspiracy  trial  and  subsequently  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  House  Internal  Secur¬ 
ity  Committee  which  was  also  supplied 
with  the  negatives  as  well  as  with 
documents  and  correspondence  taken 
by  Salzberg  from  the  files  of  the 
Veterans  for  Peace  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Peace  Parade  Committee. 

1  1  The  importance  of  photography  in 
the  new  intelligence  scene  was  amus¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  during  the  Chicago 
conspiracy  trial.  By  court  order,  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  judicial 
process,  photographers  were  excluded 
from  the  federal  courthouse  during  the 
trial.  But  this  prohibition  unwittingly 
closed  a  valuable  surveillance  channel 
and  the  order  was  amended  to  permit 
intelligence  photographers  to  continue 
to  ply  their  trade. 


tinancial  resources,  bank  deposits  and 
withdrawals,  and  about  the  subject’s 
background.  Where  meetings  are 
held  publicly,  whether  indoors  or 
out,  the  speeches  are  monitored 
by  portable  tape  recorders,  a 
practice  which  is  common  in  large 
cities  but  which  also  is  growing  in 
smaller  communities,  especially  in  col¬ 
lege  towns. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  bugging 
are  also  common,  in  spite  of  judicial 
restraints  on  their  use.12  Local  police 
specialists  use  these  devices  not  only 
for  their  own  purposes  but  also  on 
behalf  of  the  FBI.  The  1968  Crime 
Control  Law  has  authorized  electronic 
eavesdropping  in  certain  criminal  cases; 
twelve  states  have  passed  similar  legisla¬ 
tion,  while  six  others  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  it.  A  variety  of  electronic  devices  is 
now  being  offered  by  commercial  sup¬ 
ply  houses  to  state  and  local  police 
departments  to  implement  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Once  they  become  available  for 
even  limited  purposes,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  will  not  be  used  for 
political  surveillance  as  well. 

Still,  personal  surveillance  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  those  areas  where  technology 
cannot— at  present  anyway— replace 
human  beings.  Thus  infiltration  of 
dissident  groups  by  informers  remains 
a  common  procedure.  Ironically,  the 
Warren  Court’s  limitations  on  wiretap¬ 
ping  and  bugging  have  themselves  led 
to  a  heavier  reliance  on  informers  as  a 
substitute.  Moreover,  these  limitations 
encourage  the  use  of  informers  because 
they  can  supply  “probable  cause”  of  a 
crime  and  so  justify  a  wiretap  order. 13 


12  Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  as¬ 
serted  an  inherent  power  flowing  from 
executive  responsibility  for  the  nation¬ 
al  security  (a  term  of  enormous  loose¬ 
ness)  to  disregard  constitutional  re¬ 
straints  in  this  area  whenever,  in  his 
unreviewable  discretion,  an  individual 
may  be  seeking  “to  attack  and  subvert 
the  government  by  unlawful  means.” 
And  even  before  the  Mitchell  regime, 
wiretapping  and  bugging  were  system¬ 
atically  used  by  the  FBI  in  cases  (such 
as  those  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
Elijah  Muhammad)  not  even  remotely 
linked  to  national  security. 

13  For  example,  the  primary  basis  for 
successful  application  for,  and  repeated 
renewals  of,  wiretap  authorization 
orders  against  a  group  of  New  York 


Informers  are  indispensable  to  po¬ 
litical  intelligence  systems.  Electronic 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  are  ill- 
suited  to  the  slow  pace,  confusion, 
ambiguity,  and  factionalism  of  the 
dissenting  political  activities  that  are 
the  targets  of  intelligence.  Besides, 
wiretaps  can  be  circumvented  once  the 
subject  becomes  aware  of  them.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  can  quite  take  the  place 
of  the  classic  tool  of  intelligence,  the 
informer.  But  in  addition  to  the  moral 
stigma  attached  to  informing  in  West¬ 
ern  culture,14  informers  have  always 
been  regarded  anyway  as  unreliable  and 
treacherous  observers,  reporters,  and 
witnesses.  Most  of  them  become  inform¬ 
ers  for  money.  Their  income,  tenure, 
and  future  usefulness  depend  on  their 
capacity  to  produce  material  useful  to 
the  police.15  Others  are  “hooked” 
because  of  previous  involvements  with 
the  law,  or  are  recruited  for  ideological 
reasons— either  as  police  plants  or  as 
defectors. 

Both  the  pressures  and  the  induce¬ 
ments,  along  with  the  sense  of  guilt 
that  requires  the  betrayer  to  find  some 
justification  for  his  betrayal,  tend  to 
produce  tainted  information.  All  too 
frequently  it  is  inaccurate,  highly 
selective,  and  based  on  sinister  and 

City  Panthers  consisted  of  an  account 
by  an  informer  of  a  conspiracy  by  the 
Panthers  to  engage  in  the  ambush  and 
murder  of  policemen— a  story  admit¬ 
tedly  invented  by  the  informer,  one 
Shaun  Dubonnet,  to  secure  leniency  in 
a  criminal  case,  earn  a  little  money, 
and  further  his  career  as  a  double 
agent.  Neither  Dubonnet’s  substantial 
prior  criminal  record— including  two 
convictions  for  impersonation-nor  his 
repeated  hospitalization  for  mental  ill¬ 
ness  served  to  impair  his  credibility 
with  the  police. 

The  tips  and  reports  of  informers, 
frequently  fabricated,  provide  pretexts 
for  raids.  One  example  of  many  that 
could  be  cited  is  the  alleged  tip  by  the 
undercover  agent  to  the  FBI  that  the 
Chicago  Black  Panthers  had  assembled 
an  arsenal  of  guns.  This  led  to  a 
predawn  raid  in  which  Fred  Hampton 
and  Mark  Clark  were  killed.  Only  a  few 
guns  were  found. 

14  Judge  Anderson  tersely  summed  up 
the  matter  when  he  wrote  in  1920  in 
the  case  of  ^Colyer  v.  Skeffington,  “A 
right-minded  man  refuses  such  a  job.” 

15  According  to  information  from  an 
FBI  source,  “informants”  (as  the  FBI 


unwarranted  inferences.  Where  a  literal 
version  of  a  target’s  utterances  would 
seem  innocent,  the  informer  will  insist 
on  stressing  the  connotations;  converse¬ 
ly,  where  the  language  is  figurative  or 
metaphysical  the  informer-  reports  it  as 
literally  intended.  Most  important  of 
all,  he  seizes  on  the  transient  fantasies 
of  the  powerless— rhetoric  and  images 
not  intended  to  be  acted  upon— and 
transforms  them  into  conspiracies 
whose  purpose  and  commitment  are 
wholly  alien  to  their  volatile  and 
ambiguous  context. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the 
hazards  inherent  in  the  testimony  of 
political  informers  are  especially  great 
in  conspiracy  cases.  The  vague,  in¬ 
choate  character  of  the  conspiracy 
charge  and  the  atmosphere  of  plotting 
and  hidden  guilt  which  accompanies  it 
make  it  a  perfect  foil  for  the  undercover 
agent  who  surfaces  on  the  witness  stand, 
a  hero  returned  from  the  dark  wood.16 

The  informer  is  not  only  a  reporter 
or  an  observer,  but  also  an  actor  or 
participant,  and  he  frequently  trans¬ 
forms  what  might  otherwise  be  idle 
talk  or  prophecy  into  action.  Professor 
Zachariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  once  remarked, 
“The  spy  often  passes  over  an  almost 
imperceptible  boundary  into  the  agent 

prefers  to  call  them;  “informers”  is  a 
subversive  usage)  submit  vast  quantities 
of  data  of  a  highly  inflammatory 
character.  The  “contact”  does  not 
challenge  it  because  he  is  afraid  to  lose 
the  informant.  Frequently  he  ignores 
this  suspect  material  in  his  own  reports 
either  because  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
incredible  or  that  the  informant  would 
have  to  surface,  to  testify,  if  it  became 
the  basis  for  a  criminal  charge.  This 
would  again  result  in  losing  the  inform¬ 
ant  and  require  the  “contact”  to 
recruit  a  replacement.  It  is  infinitely 
preferable,  I  was  told,  to  cover  up  for 
an  informant  even  if  his  reports  are 
wholly  false  than  to  be  forced  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  finding  a  replacement. 

16Conspiracy  is  a  classic  vehicle  for 
the  political  informer  for  another  rea¬ 
son.  Under  conspiracy  law,  evidence  of 
acts  and  statements  of  co-conspirators 
to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  the 
conspiracy  agreement  are  admissible 
against  all  the  co-conspirators  even 
though,  without  the  agreement  (fre¬ 
quently  proved  by  flimsy  and  remote 
evidence),  it  would  be  incompetent 
and  inadmissible  as  hearsay. 


provocateur .”  The  purpose  of  such 
provocations,  as  Allen  Dulles  wrote  in 
The  Craft  of  Intelligence,  is  to  “pro¬ 
vide  the  pretext  for  arresting  any  or  all 
of  [the  group’s]  members.  Since  the 
agent  report! s]  to  the  police  exactly 
when  and  where  the  action  is  going  to 
take  place,  the  police  [have]  no  prob¬ 
lems.” 

There  are  powerful  reasons  for  view¬ 
ing  provocation  as  the  handmaiden  of 
infiltration,  even  when  it  is  not  part  of 
a  planned  intelligence  strategy.  A 
merely  passive,  “cool”  infiltrator-ob¬ 
server  cannot  hope  to  play  more  than 
a  lowly  “Jimmy  Higgins”  role  in  the 
target  group,  if  he  gains  entry  at  all.  In 
order  to  enhance  his  usefulness  he 
must  penetrate  planning  circles  by 
becoming  highly  active.  Moreover,  the 
pressure  to  produce  results  in  the  form 
of  concrete  evidence  of  illegal  activity 
often  drives  the  infiltrator  into  provoc¬ 
ative  acts,  regardless  of  the  official 
cautionary  advice  which  he  may  be 
given  when  he  receives  his  assignment. 
Such  advice  is  routinely  conveyed  by 
the  agent’s  “handler”  for  the  record,  as 
a  defense  against  a  possible  charge  of 
entrapment. 

Convincing  evidence  of  provocation 
has  emerged  in  a  number  of  recent 
cases.17  But  the  motives  of  the  agent 
provocateur  are  frequently  complex 
and  difficult  to  reconstruct  from  the 

The  informer’s  tale  in  this  way 
becomes  binding  on  all  of  the  alleged 
co-conspiiators  including  individuals  he 
has  never  seen  or  met.  The  conspiracy 
charge  thus  economizes  on  the  number 
of  informer  witnesses  needed  to  make 
a  case.  This  is  a  highly  important 
consideration  to  intelligence  agencies, 
which  are  traditionally  reluctant  to 
surface  informers. 

The  general  question  of  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  informer  witnesses  as  well  as 
their  role  in  conspiracy  cases  is  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  current  conspiracy  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Berrigans,  which  is  based 
on  evidence  supplied  by  a  prison 
informer,  Boyd  Douglas,  Jr.,  who  also 
inspired  and  arranged  for  a  number  of 
the  “overt  acts,”  allegedly  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  “conspiracy.” 

17Thomas  Tongyai  (Tommy  the  Trav¬ 
eler),  an  undercover  agent  on  the 
campus  of  Hobart  College  (an  Episco¬ 
palian  school  with  a  tradition  of 
nonviolence),  was  charged  by  students 
with  preaching  revolution,  using  violent 
rhetoric  to  gain  converts,  and  demon¬ 


materials  available.  The  most  common 
provocateur  is  simply  a  professional 
police  agent  who  coldly  engineers  a 
single  provocative  act  designed  to  “set 
up”  leaders  for  roundup  and  arrest. 

Another  type  (of  which  Tommy  the 
Traveler  is  an  example)  is  the  ultra- 
rightist  who  becomes  a  spy  in  order  to 
destroy  the  target  group.  He  is  often 
driven  to  act  out  his  paranoid  fantasies 
with  bombs  and  guns  when  his  delu¬ 
sions  about  the  group’s  sinister  goals 
fail  to  conform  to  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  FBI  student 
informer  William  T.  Divale  has  disclosed 
in  his  recently  published  confessions,  / 
Lived  Inside  the  Campus  Revolution,  a 
planted  informer  may  come  to  share 
the  values  of  his  victims,  with  the 
result  that  his  newly  acquired  convic¬ 
tions  carry  him  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty— a  form  of  conversion  characteris¬ 
tic  of  infiltrators  of  black  and  youth 
groups.  The  infiltrator’s  secret  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  alone  in  the  group  is 
immune  from  accountability  for  his 
acts  dissolves  all  restraints  on  his  zeal. 
He  does,  of  course,  take  the  risk  of 
exposure  and  punitive  reprisal,  but  this 
possibility  itself  encourages  him  to 
disarm  suspicion  by  acting  as  a  super¬ 
militant.  This  almost  schizoid  quality 
of  the  behavior  of  informers  seems 
inherent  in  political  surveillance  and 
has  recurred  throughout  its  history. 

strating  the  M 1  carbine  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  various  types  of  bombs. 
He  did  not  deny  these  allegations  but 
explained,  “The  best  cover  for  an 
undercover  agent  who  wanted  to  get 
into  the  campus,  was  portraying  the 
part  of  a  radical  extremist  which  I 
did.” 

According  to  Alabama  Civil  Liberties 
Union  lawyers,  in  May  of  1970  a 
student  infiltrator  for  the  FBI  and  the 
Tuscaloosa  police  on  the  University  of 
Alabama  campus,  Charles  Grimm,  Jr., 
committed  arson  and  incited  acts  of 
violence,  which  were  then  used  as  a 
reason  for  declaring  a  campus  protest 
meeting  an  unlawful  assembly,  a  ruling 
which  resulted  in  criminal  charges 
against  150  students.  One  of  the 
attorneys  contended  that  the  agent  had 
admitted  the  violent  acts  to  him  and 
that  the  FBI  and  local  police  had 
spirited  the  agent  away  to  make  him 
unavailable  in  the  court  cases. 

William  Frapolly,  a  Chicago  police 
spy  at  Northeastern  Illinois  State  Col¬ 
lege,  was  the  leader  of  an  SDS  sit-in 
and  participated  in  a  Weatherman  ac¬ 
tion  which  culminated  in  throwing  the 


Many  student  informers  who  have 
surfaced  or  recanted  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  as  operating  for  two  intelligence 
agencies  at  the  same  time— usually  a 
local  and  a  federal  one.  Several  inform¬ 
ers  commonly  penetrate  a  single  organ¬ 
ization;  indeed  this  is  prescribed  as 
sound  intelligence  practice,  because 
each  surveillance  report  can  cross-check 
the  others.18  Attempts  to  recruit 
young  leftists  as  police  spies  have  also 
recently  become  common:  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  fall  of  1969,  young 
volunteers  for  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
were  solicited  to  become  informers  by 
FBI  agents.  “Will  you  work  for  us?” 
they  were  asked  as  they  entered  the 
elevator  on  their  way  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  office.  The  FBI  has  recently 
acquired  official  jurisdiction  on  college 
campuses,  which  will  result  in  even 
more  extensive  subsidy  of  student 
informers. 

A.  s  the  FBI  Media  documents  make 
clear,  Bureau  agents  now  have  formal 
authority  from  Washington  to  recruit 
informers  as  young  as  eighteen,  includ¬ 
ing  those  attending  two-year  junior  and 
community  colleges.  This  authorization 
of  September,  1970,  made  official  a 
practice  which  long  preceded  the  issu- 

institution’s  president  off  a  stage,  con¬ 
duct  which  led  to  his  expulsion  for 
two  semesters.  As  the  only  Weather¬ 
man  SDS  representative  on  North¬ 
eastern’s  campus,  Frapolly  actively  re¬ 
cruited  young  students  to  join  the  SDS 
Weatherman  faction  and  to  participate 
in  the  Weatherman-sponsored  “Days  of 
Rage”  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1969. 
He  surfaced  as  a  prosecution  witness  in 
the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  where  he 
conceded  on  the  witness  stand  that 
during  convention  week  he  proposed  a 
number  of  schemes  for  sabotaging 
public  facilities  and  military  vehicles, 
although  his  assigned  duties  as  a  mar¬ 
shal  were  to  maintain  order. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  comparable 
cases.  The  UCLA  Academic  Freedom 
Committee  report  which  I  have  already 
cited  states  that  its  probe  revealed 
suggestive  evidence  of  “the  presence  of 
undercover  agents  as  agents  provoca¬ 
teurs ,  engaging  in  or  precipitating  the 
behavior  they  are  charged  with  sup¬ 
pressing.  .  .  .” 

18  There  is  no  optimal  number  of 
infiltrators.  An  FBI  agent  whom  I 
recently  interviewed  said  that  at  a 
Washington  Peace  Mobilization  meeting 


ance  of  the  directive  but  was  consist¬ 
ently  denied  for  public  relations 
reasons.  In  fact,  J,  Edgar  Hoover 
repeated  this  denial  as  recently  as 
February  of  this  year. 

Moreover,  local  police— especially  in 
university  communities— have  lately 
been  given  special  funds  to  hire  secret 
informers.  For  this  purpose  at  least 
one  state,  Wisconsin,  has  made  avail¬ 
able  the  sum  of  $10,000.  19 

V 

In  the  past  the  police  agencies 
(whether  federal  or  local)  preferred  to 
act  as  the  informer’s  “handler,”  “con¬ 
troller,”  or  “contact.”  Police  officers 
themselves  only  rarely  resorted  to 
impersonation,  dissembling  loyalties, 
the  fabrication  of  false  cover  identities- 
techniques  made  familiar  by  foreign 
intelligence  practice  and  regarded  as 
abhorrent  to  our  traditions.  It  was  one 
thing  to  hire  an  agent  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  contractor  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
political  snooping,  but  quite  another 
for  a  public  servant  to  do  it  himself. 

Today,  however,  the  police  them¬ 
selves  often  go  underground.  In  New 
Orleans  an  intelligence  division  officer 
gained  access  to  the  Black  Panther 
headquarters  by  impersonating  a  priest. 
At  least  six  agents  of  New  York’s 
Special  Service  Division  infiltrated  the 
Black  Panthers,  and  appeared  as  wit¬ 
nesses  in  their  current  trial. 

Three  members  of  Chicago’s  intelli¬ 
gence  unit  infiltrated  the  Chicago  Peace 

in  1969,  of  the  thirty-two  individuals 
present,  nine  were  undercover  agents. 
The  number  of  informers  an  FBI  agent 
can  recruit  is  limited  only  by  his 
budget  for  this  purpose.  An  informer  is 
first  used  ad  hoc  and  is  paid  a  small 
stipend.  He  is  known  in  the  Bureau’s 
records  as  a  potential  security  inform¬ 
ant  (PSI)  or  a  potential  racial  inform¬ 
ant  (PRI).  When  he  proves  his  worth 
he  becomes  a  “reliable  informant,” 
acquires  a  file,  cover  name,  and  is  paid 
a  fixed  salary  (sometimes  disguised  or 
augmented  as  “expenses”),  which  is 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  his 
usefulness  grows. 

19  Some  students  are  paid  a  fixed 
stipend  but  the  practice  is  growing, 
especially  in  urban  intelligence  units, 
of  paying  them  for  each  item  of 
information.  Houston  pays  them  from 
$5  to  $400,  depending  on  the  value  of 
the  information. 


Council.  One  of  them,  in  order  to 
enhance  his  credibility,  exposed 
another  to  Council  leaders  as  a  police¬ 
man.  According  to  Karl  Meyer,  the 
Council’s  chairman,  “At  our  meetings 
they  invariably  took  the  most  militant 
positions,  trying  to  provoke  the  move¬ 
ment  from  its  nonviolent  force  to  the 
wildest  kind  of  ventures.”  “They> 
were,”  he  concluded,  “about  our  most 
active  members.”  The  Peace  Council 
became  suspicious  of  possible  spies 
when  it  and  other  Chicago  groups-the 
Latin  American  Defense  Organization, 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Reconciliation-suffered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  burglaries  of  files  and  records. 
(Office  machines  and  small  amounts  of 
money  were  also  stolen  but  sub¬ 
sequently  returned.) 

Agents  of  the  Chicago  intelligence 
unit  are  scattered  throughout  Illinois, 
and  sometimes  do  not  report  to  their 
superiors  for  days  or  even  months. 
Their  real  identities  are  concealed  even 
from  their  colleagues.  Their  methods 
include  disguises,  wiretapping,  and  the 
creation  of  elaborate  “covers,”  such  as 
dummy  businesses.  In  numerous  cities, 
including  San  Diego,  Houston,  Oak¬ 
land,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and 
Columbus,  the  agent-informer  is  be¬ 
coming  a  familiar  phenomenon.  We  are 
moving  toward  the  classic  European 
model  of  political  infiltration,  in  which 
the  planted  police  agent  lives  a  double 
life  for  years  if  necessary,  clandestinely 
reporting  to  his  superiors.  This  kind  of 
intelligence  requires  skill  and  training;  so 
one  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
emergence  of  schools  of  instruction  in 
the  deceptive  arts,  similar  to  those  run 
by  the  CIA  for  indoctrination  in 
foreign  intelligence  and  guerrilla  activ¬ 
ity. 

VI 

At  an  ever  increasing  rate  the  activities 
of  antiwar,  anti-Establishment,  civil 
rights,  black  militant,  student,  and 
youth  groups  are  being  recorded  and 
compiled.  Lists  and  dossiers  are  coded, 
computerized,  stored,  and  made  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  branches  of  the  intelligence 
network.  Here  is  how  Lt.  George 
Fencl,  head  of  Philadelphia’s  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  unit,  describes  its  filing 
system: 

We’ve  been  acquainted  with 
quite  a  number  of  people  through- 


out  the  years  we’ve  been  handling 
demonstrations.  We  have  made  a 
record  of  every  demonstration  that 
we’ve  handled  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  reduced  this  to 
writing,  first  by  report  and  then 
taking  out  the  names  of  persons 
connected  with  the  different 
movements. 

We  have  some  18,000  names 
and  we’ve  made  what  we  call  an 
alphabetical  file.  We  make  a  5x8 
card  on  each  demonstrator  that  we 
know  the  name  and  so  forth  that 
we  handle.  This  card  shows  such 
information  as  the  name,  address, 
picture  if  possible,  and  a  little 
rundown  on  the  person  .  .  .  which 
group  he  pickets  with  and  so 
forth. 

Also  on  the  back  of  the  card, 
we  show  the  different  demonstra¬ 
tions,  the  date,  time  and  location 
and  the  groups  that  the  person 
picketed  with.  We  have  some  600 
different  organizations  that  we’ve 
encountered  in  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

This  new  intelligence  system  concen¬ 
trates  more  on  compiling  names  than 
on  the  content  of  speeches  or  other 
activities.  For  example,  a  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Detroit  Criminal  Inves¬ 
tigation  Bureau  by  two  undercover 
agents  reads  as  follows: 

At  8:00  P.M.  on  Thursday, 
November  1  1,  1965,  the  WEST 
CENTRAL  ORGANIZATION  held 
a  special  meeting  which  was  com¬ 
prised  primarily  of  executives,  del¬ 
egates  and  clergy.  The  meeting  was 
called  for  a  briefing  by  MR.  SAUL 
AL1NSKY  of  the  INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS  FOUNDATION,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  was  in  the  Detroit 
area  on  November  10  and  11, 
1965.  Thirty-seven  persons  at¬ 
tended  this  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were 
identified  as  being  in  attendance  at 
the  above  meeting,  identifications 
being  made  by  surveilling  officers 
as  well  as  by  Confidential  Inform¬ 
ant  059.  [A  list  of  twenty-one 
names  follows.] 

The  following  vehicles  were  ob¬ 
served  parked  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  3535  Grand  River, 
occupants  entering  same.  [There 
follows  a  list  of  eleven  automo¬ 
biles  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  eleven  individuals  who 
are  presumably  the  title  regis¬ 
trants.] 


There  is  nothing  in  the  report  which 
suggests  the  reason  for  the  surveillance 
or  what  took  place  at  the  meeting. 

Experience  with  other  official  record 
systems  suggests  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  intelligence 
now  being  collected  by  thousands  of 
federal  and  local  agencies  will  be 
codified  and  made  accessible  on  a 
broad  scale.  Indeed,  we  are  not  far  away 
from  a  computerized  nation-wide  sys¬ 
tem  of  transmittal  and  storage. 

VII 

While  the  recent  bombings  and  the 
hunt  for  fugitives  have  supplied  justifi¬ 
cation  for  some  surveillance  practices, 
the  emerging  system  as  a  whole  is 
oriented  toward  the  future  and  is 
justified  as  preventive:  the  security  of 
the  nation  against  future  overthrow  is 
said  to  require  the  present  frenzy  of 
surveillance.  In  cases  where  such  an 
argument  makes  no  sense,  surveillance 
is  justified  on  grounds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  local  violence  and 
disorder  in  the  future. 

Political  intelligence  indiscriminately 
sweeps  into  its  net  the  mild  dissenters 
along  wilh  those  drawn  to  violence; 
when  the  national  security  is  at  stake, 
so  the  argument  runs,  it  is  folly  to 
take  risks.  The  quarry  is  pursued  long 
before  expressions  or  associations  of 
radicals  are  likely  to  incubate  into 
violent  or  revolutionary  acts.  The  fear 
of  waiting  “until  it  is  too  late”' 
conditions  the  intelligence  mind  to 
suspect  all  forms  of  dissent  ' as  signs  of 
potential  “subversion.”20 

Thus  peaceful,  moderate,  lawful  or¬ 
ganizations— from  the  NAACP  to  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation— become 
intelligence  targets  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  linked  to  communism  or  sub¬ 
version.21  This  lack  of  selectivity,  a  fam¬ 
iliar  phenomenon  to  students  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  has  now  been  abundantly  docu- 


20Or,  in  the  talismanic  intelligence 
usage,  “threats  to  the  national 
security.” 

2 ‘The  informer’s  super-militance  in 
such  groups,  his  proclaimed  impatience 
with  the  slow  pace  of  his  associates, 
clothe  him  with  the  requisite  credibil¬ 
ity  when  he  seeks  ultimate  entry  into 
the  more  inaccessible  organizations,  in 
spite  of  his  possible  differences  in 
social  class  and  personal  style. 


mented  by  the  Senate  testimony  of 
former  Army  Intelligence  agents  and  the 
recent  Media  documents. 

To  equate  dissent  with  subversion,  as 
intelligence  officials  do,  is  to  deny  that 
the  demand  for  change  is  based  on  real 
social,  economic,  or  political  condi¬ 
tions.  A  familiar  example  of  this 
assumption  is  the  almost  paranoid 
obsession  with  the  “agitator.”  Intelli¬ 
gence  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
most  people  are  reasonably  contented 
but  are  incited  or  misled  by  an 
“agitator,”  a  figure  who  typically 
comes  from  “outside”  to  stir  up 
trouble.  The  task  is  to  track  down  this 
sinister  individual  and  bring  him  to 
account;  all  will  then  be  well  again. 

Since  the  agitator  is  elusive  and 
clever,  one  never  knows  who  he  will 
turn  out  to  be  or  where  he  will  show 
his  hand.  Indeed,  the  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  agitator,  according  to 
the  rhetoric  and  testimony  of  the 
intelligence  people,  is  not  his  views  nor 
his  actions  but  his  persistence.  A 
subject  who  keeps  coming  to  meetings 
or  rallies  or  is  repeatedly  involved  in 
“incidents”  is  soon  marked  as  an 
agitator22  (more  sophisticated  terms: 
“militant,”  “activist,”  sometimes  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “hard  core”). 

The  outside  agitator  is  a  descendent 
of  the  “foreign  agitator”  or  the  “agent 
of  a  foreign  power,”  as  he  came  to  be 
called.  The  thesis  that  domestic  radi¬ 
cals  are  either  tools  or  dupes  of  foreign 


2  2  The  special  loathing  with  which 
grass-roots  intelligence  functionaries 
perceive  the  “agitator”  is  expressively 
conveyed  in  Congressional  testimony 
presented  in  October,  1970,  by 
Michael  A.  Amico,  sheriff  of  Erie 
County,  New  York,  who  has  organized 
an  elaborate  informer  and  surveillance 
system  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Referring 
to  the  target  groups  under  surveillance, 
he  testified: 

“Many  of  these  organizations  start 
their  meetings  clandestinely  by  burning 
the  American  flag  before  they  go  into 
their  rituals.  It  is  difficult  to  get  young 
undercover  agents  to  remain  disciplined 
to  withstand,  if  you  know  the  reac¬ 
tion,  what  does  happen  upon  the 
burning  of  the  flag.  These  are  the 
rituals  and  different  practices  and,  as 
said  by  the  undercover  man,  orgasms 
are  obtained  by  the  different  activities 
that  follow  because  of  the  burning  of 
the  flag.” 


manipulation  provides  intelligence 
agencies  with  their  most  effective  way  of 
exploiting  popular  fears,  one  which  is 
also  cherished  by  legislators.  All  move¬ 
ments  on  the  left— and  especially 
groups  such  as  the  Panthers-have  come 
under  attack  as  agents  for  foreign 
powers.23 

Such  ideological  stereotypes  give  in¬ 
telligence  a  powerful  bias  against  move¬ 
ments  of  protest  from  the  center 
leftward.  To  be  sure,  a  handful  of 
ultra-rightist  groups  such  as  the  Klan 
and  the  Minutemen  are  also  under 
surveillance,  but  for  political  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  presumption  of  innocence  is 
largely  confined  to  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo.  For  individuals  and  groups 
committed  to  social  or  political  protest, 
the  presumption  is  reversed:24  Peaceful, 
nonviolent  activity  must  be  constantly 
scrutinized  because  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  vital  clue  to  a  vast  subversive  con¬ 
spiracy. 

VIII 

While  intelligence  is  developing  new 
clandestine  activities,  it  is  also  becom¬ 
ing  highly  visible.  American  political 
activity  is  plagued  by  an  intelligence 
“presence”  which  demoralizes,  intim¬ 
idates,  and  frightens  many  of  its 
targets— and  is  intended  to  do  so.  And 
it  is  not  merely  a  “presence.”  A 
variety  of  sanctions  are  improvised  to 
punish  politically  objectionable  sub¬ 
jects.  These  include  “information  man¬ 
agement”  (such  as  inclusion  on  the 
“ten  most  wanted”  list),  press  leaks, 
harassment,  prosecution  on  drug 
charges,  legislative  inquisition,  physical 


2  3  Recently  declassified  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  documents  (Annex  B-Intel- 
ligence-to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Civil  Disturbance  Plan  and  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  Civil  Disturb¬ 
ance  Information  Collection  Plan),  the 
most  revealing  intelligence  material  in 
the  literature,  suggest  that  peace  and 
anti-draft  movements  are  foreign- 
directed  because  “they  are  supporting 
the  stated  objectives  of  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
USA.” 

2 4 It  is  hardly  surprising  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is  most  at  home  with  non¬ 
crimes  such  as  “subversion”  or  incho¬ 
ate  crimes  such  as  conspiracy  in  which 
innocent  conduct  is  treated  as  criminal 
because  it  is  claimed  to  be  enmeshed 


violence,  the  vandalizing  of  cars,  black¬ 
listing,  the  refusal  to  give  police  pro¬ 
tection  when  needed,  illegal  searches 
and  raids  on  pretexts. 

One  prevailing  assumption  of  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  is  that  “subversion”  is 
financed  and  supported  by  respectable 
“front”  institutions  (churches,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  universities,  for  example) 
and  individuals  (such  as  lawyers).  Spe¬ 
cial  pressures  are  brought  by  intelligence 
agencies  to  cut  off  such  suspected 
subsidies— for  example,  J.  Edgar  Hoov¬ 
er’s  attacks  on  white  contributors  to 
Black  Panther  defense  funds  and  the 
listing  by  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  of  honoraria  paid  to  liberal 
and  radical  campus  speakers. 

Intelligence  is  thus  becoming  an  end 
in  itself,  rather  than  an  investigative 
means-a  transformation  all  too  clearly 
reflected  in  the  encouragement  of  FBI 
agents  to  confront  subjects  in  order  to 
“enhance”  their  “paranoia,”  as  one  of 
the  Media  documents  states.  But  its 
claim  to  be  conducting  a  never-ending 
investigation  into  some  future  unspec¬ 
ified  threat  to  the  national  security  is 
consistently  used  to  legitimize  its  ex¬ 
pansion.  Few  want  to  shackle  the 
police  in  their  hunt  for  wrongdoers, 
especially  those  who  threaten  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  Republic.  Why  should  one 
question  a  “mere”  investigation,  even 
if  tons  of  constitutional  ore  may  have 
to  be  excavated  in  order  to  find  a 
single  subversive  nugget? 

IX 

What  are  the  standards  that  intelligence 
agencies  must  follow  for  selecting  sub¬ 
jects  of  surveillance,  for  the  techniques 
they  use  or  the  data  they  develop?  In 
fact,  there  are  no  effective  standards, 
and  there  are  no  effective  authorities 
in  this  country  to  insist  on  such 
standards.  Every  surveillance  unit 
claims  its  own  authority  to  deal  with 


in  an  illegal  agreement  and  performed 
with  evil  intent.  The  affinity  of  the 
intelligence  mind  for  the  conspiracy 
offense  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
testimony  of  Detective  Sergeant  John 
TJngvary,  head  of  the  Cleveland  intelli¬ 
gence  squad,  before  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee.  He  urged  that  “if  we  had  a  law 
whereby  we  can  charge  all  of  them 
[black  nationalists]  as  participants  or 
conspirators  ...  it  would  be  far  better 
than  waiting  for  an  overt  act.  .  .  .” 


“subversion”  or  “subversive  activities,” 
terms  which  mean  whatever  the  agency 
wants  them  to  mean.  The  head  of  the 
Chicago  intelligence  unit,  Lt.  Joseph 
Healy,  summed  up  the  matter  when  he 
testified  at  the  conspiracy  trial  that  his 
squad  maintained  surveillance  over 
“any  organization  that  could  create 
problems  for  the  city  or  the  country.” 
That  Army  Intelligence  took  the  same 
view  is  shown  by  recent  disclosures 
that  it  was  snooping  into  a  virtually 
unlimited  range  of  civilian  activity. 

In  most  cases,  the  jurisdiction  to 
engage  in  political  intelligence  activities 
is  wholly  improvised.  This  is  true  not 
merely  of  many  local  agencies  but  of 
the  FBI  itself.  The  authority  the  FBI 
claims  it  has  to  stalk  nonconformists 
can  be  justified  neither  by  its  law 
enforcement  powers  nor  by  its  domes¬ 
tic  spy-catching  jurisdiction.  The  latter, 
in  fact,  is  based  on  an  obscure  1939 
directive  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
interpreted  as  conferring  upon  the  FBI 
the  power,  in  his  words,  “to  identify 
individuals  working  against  the  United 
States,  determine  their  objectives  and 
nullify  their  effectiveness.”  Who  are 
these  “individuals”?  Those  whose  activ¬ 
ities  involve  “subversion  and  related 
internal  security  problems.” 

The  unlimited  scope  of  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  their  virtual  autonomy  en¬ 
courage  intelligence  institutions  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  expand.  Intelligence  thus 
constantly  enlarges  its  operations  by 
exaggerating  the  numbers,  power,  and 
intentions  of  the  subversive  enemy.2  5 

Ironically,  this  exaggeration  is  further 
stimulated  by  the  need  to  develop 
some  plausible  political  and  constitu¬ 
tional  justification  for  violating  demo¬ 
cratic  rights.  Intelligence  not  only 
continually  expands  the  boundaries  of 
subversion  in  its  operations,  but  inevit¬ 
ably  generates  a  stream  of  fear-monger- 


2  5  The  technique  of  broadening  the 
boundaries  of  subversion  has  been 
developed  and  refined  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  anti-subversive  committees:  first, 
by  the  application  of  notions  of  vicar¬ 
ious,  imputed,  and  derived  guilt; 
second,  by  a  process  of  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  which  proscribes  an  organization 
through  the  individuals  associated  with 
it  and  the  individuals  through  their 
relationship  to  the  organization;  third, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  con¬ 
demned  organizations  through  their 


ing  propaganda  in  its  evaluation  of 
intelligence  data.  A  troubled  period 
such  as  the  present  intensifies  this 
process:  the  number  of  surveillance 
subjects  increases  greatly  as  the  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  circulate  propaganda 
dramatizing  their  life-and-death  struggle 
with  subversion. 

X 

The  link  between  drug  use  and  polit¬ 
ical  radicalism  has  also  served  to 
expand  the  scope  of  political  surveil¬ 
lance.  In  the  past,  narcotics  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  the  policing  of  political 
crimes  have  drawn  on  similar  surveil¬ 
lance  techniques.  This  was  so  because 
both  involve  conduct  to  which  the 
parties  consent  and  both  frequently 
leave  little  proof  that  any  crime  was 
committed.  Today  the  “nark”  and 
undercover  intelligence  operatives  are 
frequently  in  pursuit  of  the  same  prey. 
The  same  agents  sometimes  function  in 
both  areas  and  political  militancy  is  a 
common  cover  for  the  “nark,”  espe¬ 
cially  on  college  campuses. 

Similarly,  students  under  surveillance 
for  drug  use  are  frequently  selected  for 
their  political  nonconformity,  a  link 
manifest  in  the  background  of  both 
the  Kent  State  and  Hobart  College 
cases,  as  well  as  in  the  conviction  of 
Dr.  Leslie  Fiedler  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  for 
maintaining  premises  where  marijuana 
was  used.  The  pot  bust  has  become  a 
punitive  sanction  against  political  dis¬ 
sent  and  the  threat  of  prosecution  is  a 
favorite  method  of  “hooking”  student 
informers.  Lee  Otis  Johnson,  former 
head  of  Houston’s  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  is 
now  serving  a  thirty-year  jail  term  for 
the  sale  of  a  single  marijuana  cigarette 
to  a  Houston  undercover  policeman. 


links  to  one  another;  fourth,  by  treat¬ 
ing  subversion  as  permanent,  irrevers¬ 
ible,  and  even  hereditary,  with  the 
result  that  a  dossier,  no  matter  how 
old,  never  loses  its  importance  nor  a 
subject  his  “interest.” 

This  technique  has  been  ingeniously 
applied  in  a  remarkable  document,  A 
Report  on  the  SDS  Riots,  October 
8-11,  1969,  issued  by  the  Illinois 

Crime  Investigating  Commission,  April, 
1970,  and  reprinted  in  June,  1970,  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  Ostensibly  concerned  with  the 
Weatherman  demonstration  (“Days  of 
Rage”),  this  400-page  report  is  a  virtual 


XT 

Many  young  radicals  are  finding  ways 
of  evading  undercover  surveillance  of 
their  political  activities.  Intelligence 
inevitably  generates  countermeasures 
(“security”),  driving  its  targets  into 
protective  secrecy  and  sometimes  un¬ 
derground  even  though  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  legal  protest.  Such 
furtiveness  is  then  cited  as  further 
proof  of  subversion  and  conspiracy 
(“What  have  they  got  to  hide?”)  and 
reinforces  the  justification  for  surveil¬ 
lance. 

Radicals  in  the  past  few  years  have 
tried  to  protect  themselves  by  rigorous¬ 
ly  checking  the  backgrounds  of  pos¬ 
sible  infiltrators,  isolating  a  suspected 
agent  or  feeding  him  bogus  informa¬ 
tion,  giving  him  test  assignments,  ban¬ 
ning  the  use  of  drugs,  cars,  and  private 
phones,  and  forming  affinity  groups. 
The  radicals  themselves  sometimes  use 
disguises  and  false  names.  The  ultimate 
response  to  intelligence  is  counterintel¬ 
ligence,  including  the  penetration  of 
intelligence  institutions  to  thwart  their 
effectiveness.  Some  groups  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  boast  about  their  double 
agents,  counter-spies,  and  pipelines  to 
police  sources.  One  Berkeley  police 
officer  has  already  complained  (and 
not  very  convincingly):  “I’m  afraid 
they  do  a  better  job  spying  on  us  than 
we  do  on  them.” 

The  pilferage  and  circulation  of  the 
Media  FBI  documents  seem  to  suggest 
an  escalation  in  counterintelligence  tac¬ 
tics.  The  group  responsible  for  the 
action  has  already  announced,  as  a 
follow-up  measure,  a  planned  exposure 
of  a  “first  group”  of  FBI  informers 
whose  names  appear  in  as  yet  unre¬ 
leased  stolen  documents.  This  listing  of 


encyclopedia  of  militant  radicalism 
among  youth,  replete  with  dossiers, 
photographs,  personal  letters,  diaries, 
and  documents  relating  not  merely  to 
the  SDS  figures  with  whom  it  purports 
to  be  primarily  concerned,  but  to  a  host 
of  other  individuals  and  organizations 
about  whom  the  Commission  had  col¬ 
lected  intelligence  information  and 
whom  it  linked  in  the  most  tortured 
fashion  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Commission’s  report.  This  information, 
much  of  it  highly  inaccurate,  was 
published  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
punitive  exposure  of  intelligence  tar¬ 
gets. 


a  “first  group”  is  presumably  to  be 
followed  by  publication  of  lists  of 
others. 

Such  a  tactic  will  not  only  create  a 
painful  dilemma  for  present  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  informers  but  may  vastly 
complicate  the  FBI’s  problems  in  fu¬ 
ture  recruitment.  Because  political 
spies  are  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
federal  political  intelligence  system, 
the  FBI  goes  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  shield  their  identities  and  stresses 
these  protective  practices  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  recruits.  A  breach  in  the  FBI 
security  system  may  well  scare  off 
potential  informers  not  only  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  but  every  where— Who 
knows  where  the  Citizens’  Commission 
will  strike  next?  The  increased  risk  is 
bound  to  boost  the  price  of  the 
informers’  services.  At  the  very  least,  it 
will  “enhance”  among  the  hunters  the 
same  “paranoia”  now  “endemic” 
among  the  hunted. 

XII 

Our  political  intelligence  apparatus 
has  begun  to  exert  a  dangerous  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  exercise  of  political  power. 
The  attempt  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  use  intelli¬ 
gence  data  to  discredit  and  destroy  a 
group  of  Los  Angeles  poverty  agencies 
is  a  dramatic  example  of  a  spreading 
phenomenon.  A  candidate  for  public 
office  learns  that  he  has  been  made  an 
intelligence  target  by  orders  of  his 
opponent,  the  incumbent.  A  lawyer  for 
a  victim  of  police  brutality  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  being  disbarred  as  a  “subver¬ 
sive”  because  of  leaks  in  the  police 
department’s  intelligence  files. 

Mayor  Alioto  of  San  Francisco  dis¬ 
covers  that  unevaluated  intelligence 
files  compiled  by  federal  and  urban 
agencies,  full  of  smears  and  unverified 
rumors,  are  opened  up  to  the  press  for 
an  article  which  threatens  his  political 
ruin.26  A  check  of  the  California 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  files 


^6The  mayor’s  charges  against  federal 
agencies  have  not  been  denied.  The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
admitted  supplying  confidential  files  to 
the  writer  of  the  article.  The  coordi¬ 
nator  of  intelligence,  Sergeant  George 
Bell,  stated:  “I  would  pull  the  index 
cards  and  let  him  go  over  the  resumes, 
and  some  of  them  he  asked  to  see  the 
copy  [of  the  file  itself].” 


discloses  dossiers  on  many  legislators, 
including  the  Senate  president,  with 
notations  reflecting  intensive  surveil¬ 
lance.  A  courageous  Chicago  newsman, 
Ron  Dorfman,  who  has  vigorously 
attacked  intelligence  practices  in  that 
city,  is  confronted  with  a  detailed 
dossier  on  himself  in  a  session  with  the 
Illinois  Crime  Commission. 

It  is  chilling  enough  to  learn  that  in 
this  country  literally  millions  of  people 
are  systematically  suffering  invasions  of 
privacy,  and,  what  is  worse,  are  forced 
to  exercise  their  rights  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  and  assembly  under  the  fear  of 
surveillance.  But  when  a  secret  political 
police  begins  to  play  an  important  role 
in  political  decisions  and  campaigns, 
the  democratic  process  is  in  grave 
danger. 

Nor  is  there  much  comfort  in  the 
notion  that  our  current  intelligence 
mania  is  only  a  transient  response  to  a 
particular  emergency.  History— and  for 
that  matter  the  annals  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover’s  FBI-painfully  teaches  that 
once  a  political  intelligence  system 
takes  root,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it.  Fear  and  blackmail  ensure 
its  autonomy  and  self-perpetuation. 
How  many  of  us  can  be  expected  to 
challenge  a  system  which  has  such 
power  to  do  injury  to  its  critics?27 

Americans  will  now  have  to  answer 
the  question  whether  the  risks  that  we 
face— and  some  of  them  are  real 
enough— outweigh  the  danger  of  a 

2  7  Political  files  and  dossiers  give 
bureaucratic  continuity  to  intelligence 
agencies  and  are  a  powerful  reason  for 
their  survival  in  the  face  of  the  most 
hostile  attack.  When  intelligence 
spokesmen  cry,  “What  will  happen  to 
these  valuable  files  which  alone  stand 


national  secret  police.  One  can  hardly 
ques^on  the  right  of  the  government 
to  inform  itself  of  potential  crimes  and 
acts  of  violence.  The  resort  to  bombing 
as  a  political  tactic  obviously  creates  a 
justification  for  intelligence  to  forestall 
such  practices.  But  the  evolving  intelli¬ 
gence  system  I  have  been  describing 
clearly  exceeds  these  limited  ends. 
Before  it  is  too  late  we  must  take  a 
cold  look  at  our  entire  political  intelli¬ 
gence  system:  not  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  one  aspect  or  another  is  repressive— 
whether,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  a  dossier  confidential-but  to 
decide  whether  internal  political  intelli¬ 
gence  as  an  institution,  divorced  from 
law  enforcement,  is  consistent  with  the 
way  we  have  agreed  to  govern  our¬ 
selves  and  to  live  politically. 

F  ighteen  cases  have  now  been  filed 
throughout  the  country,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Fiberties  Union  support,  to 
challenge  various  surveillance  and  filing 
practices  by  police  agencies  as  violating 
constitutional  rights  of  free  expression, 
assembly,  privacy,  and  the  protection 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seiz¬ 
ure.  The  constitutional  issues  imbedded 
in  these  cases  will  undoubtedly  be 
presented  ultimately  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  challenges  are  important 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
will  drag  undercover  surveillance  out  of 
the  shadows. 

But  the  political  intelligence  system 


between  us  and  a  Commie  takeover?” 
critics  are  usually  silenced.  After  a 
motion  was  carried  in  January,  1945, 
to  terminate  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  House  re¬ 
versed  itself  on  the  plea  of  Congress¬ 
man  Rankin  that  “these  valuable 


cannot  be  controlled  by  piecemeal 
attacks  in  the  courts.  If  our  past 
experience  is  a  guide,  even  successful 
litigation  may  leave  unchecked  the 
particular  abuses  involved  by  limiting 
surveillance  in  ways  that  are  readily 
ignored  or  circumvented  by  a  bureauc¬ 
racy  which  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

Political  intelligence  is  both  a 
symbol  of  a  dying  politics  and  the 
means  of  keeping  it  alive  through 
powerful  myths  and  constraints.  A 
truly  effective  attack  on  the  evils  of 
intelligence  cannot  be  mounted  apart 
from  the  political  process.  A  legislative 
investigation,  more  sharply  focused  and 

more  searching  than  Senator  Ervin’s 
investigation,  is  vital  in  order  to  scour 
this  area  as  thoroughly  as  Senator 
FaFollette’s  investigation  scoured  labor 
espionage  in  the  Thirties.  Such  a  probe 
could  develop  a  fuller  understanding  of 
political  intelligence  and  might  lay  the 
basis  for  dismantling  a  system  which,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  grow,  may  choke  all 
possibility  of  real  change  in  this  coun 
try.  But  it  is  illusory  to  talk  of  an 
effective  investigative  and  statutory 
attack  on  the  powerful  intelligence 
system  at  present.  The  elimination  of  the 
evils  of  political  surveillance  and  dos¬ 
siers  is  yet  another  reason  why  we 
need  a  new  politics.  □ 


records  that  probably  involve  the  fate 
of  the  Nation,  the  safety  of  the 
American  people,  would  be  dissipa¬ 
ted— I  want  to  see  that  these  papers  are 
kept;  that  is  the  one  thing  I  am 
striving  for.” 


Persons  who  have  factual,  preferably  documented,  information  on  government  surveillance  activities  are 
urged  to  contact  the  ACLU  Foundation's  Surveillance  Project.  Write  Frank  Donner,  Esq.,  Room  235,  Yale 
Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 
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